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oe REPOSITORY. 


€ HIV AL RY. 
The following traditionay 





story serves to 
show the detestation in which baseness of con- 
duct was held in the days of the knights errant; 
and of course indicates the high respect which 
was paid to lofty and honorable sentiments :-— 
Towards the close of the reign of King Ro- 
bert of Naples, Orlando, prince of Aragon, hav- 
ing command of the naval force of his brother, 
Peter. king of Sicily, attacked the Neapolitan 
As his 
discomfiture and the loss of the armament be- 
longing to his brother were occasioned purely by 


fleet, was defeated and made prisoner. 


his own rashness, they had given great and just 
displeeeure to Peter, who, in consequence, re- 
fused tc pay the sum whieh the King of Naples 
lemanded for his ransom. Orlando, neglected 
by his brother and almost forgotten by the 
world, would probably have passed his whole 
life in hopeless confinement, had there not been 
an individual who, from compassion, or a feel- 
ing still warmer, took an interest in his welfare. 
Camiola Turinga, a wealthy lady of Messina, 
distinguished for every feminine grace and vir- 
tue, was desirous of procuring his liberty, and 
she commissioned a trusty messenger to visit 
him at the castle in which he was confined, near 
Naples, and offered to pay his ransom on con- 
dition of his uniting his fortunes to her own on 
his return to Messina. Orlando was overjoyed 
at his good fortune, and promptly sent hera 
contract of marriage 
tained his liberty. he 
know her, 


; but as soon as he had ob- 
basely pretended not to 
and treated her with scorn. 

The lady, pained in discovering that her con- 
fidence and love had been so entirely misplaced, 


and indignant at the upmanly ingratitude of 


Orlando, summoned the unfaithful prince to the 
royal tribunal; and Peter, adhering to a strict 


sense of justice, adjudged the cause in favor of 


Camiola; Orlando being in fact, according to 
the custom of the times and the laws of war, a 
slave whom she had purchased with her trea- 
eure. 








In consequence of the royal adjudication, a 
day was appointed for the marriage of the 
Prince and his benefactress , at which time, Or- 
lando richly apparelled and accompanied by a 
splendid retinue repaired to the mansion of the 
fair Camiola, whom he found decked out in the 
gayest and most magnificent attire. Instead, 
however, of her leading him to the altar, she 
told him she scorned to degrade herself by an 
alliance with one who had debased his royal 
birth and dishonored knighthocd by so cruel 
a breach of faith, and that she would only be- 
stow on him,not her hand,of which he had prov- 
ed himself so unworthy, but the ransom she had 
paid; a gift worthy of a mean and sordid soul. 
Herself and ber riches she vowed to dedicate to 
heaven. 


No entreaties could change the resolution of | 


the justly offended Camiola; and Orlando, 
shunned by his peers asa dishonored man,regret- 
ted, though teo late, the bride he had lost; and 
into a profound melancholy, died 
obscurity and neglect. 


falling 


THE UNCALLED AVENGER. 
An authentic Anecdote, related by M. Oldcup, of St 
Petersburg. 


The return of the victorious Russian army, | 


which had conquered Finland under command 
of General Buxhovden, was attended witha cir 


. . . e ‘ 
ecumstance which, it is true, has at all times been 


usual in the train of large armies, but which na 
turally tock place to a much greater extent in 


| tale! The last ery of the victim: still 


' in her ear, when she discovered her troop, which 


these high northern latitudes, where the hand | 


of man has so imperfectly subdued the original 


| ly pressing on the sledge. 


savageness of the soil. Whole droves of famish- | 
ed bears and wolves followed the troops on their | 


return to the south, to feed on the chance prey 
afforded by the carcases of the artillery and 
baggage horses 
road. In consequence of this, the province of 
Esthona, to which several regiments directcd 
their march,was so overrun with these animals, 
as greatly to endanger the s 
Hence ina 


safety of travellers. 
single circle of the government, no 
less than forty persons of different ages were 
enumerated, who had been devoured during the 
It became 
hazardous to venture alone and unarmed into 
the uninhabited partssof the country; neverthe 
less an Esthonian ecountry-woman boldly under 
took» a journey to a distant relation, not only 
without any male 


winter by these ravenous beasts. 


companion, but with three 
children, the youngest of which was still at the 
breast. A light #¥edge drawn by one horse re- 
ceived the little party; the way was yarrow, 

but well beaten, the snow on eac h side deep and 
impassable, and to turn back, without danger of 
sticking fast, was not to be thought of. 


that often dropped on the | 


| the thick and gloomy forest before 


| 
| 
| 





up. She did not venture to look around } 


The first half of the journey was passed w ith 
out accident. The road now ran along the skirts 
ofa pine forest, when the traveller suddenly 
Cast 


saw a troop of 


perceived a suspicious noise behind her. 
ing back a look of alarm, she 
wolves trotting along the road, the number of 
which her fears hindered her from estimating. 
flight is ber first thought; and 
with unsparing whip she urges into a gallop the 
which itself snuffs the 


To escape by 


horse, danger. Soon a 
couple of the strongest and most hungry of the 
beasts appear at her side, and seem disposed to 
stop the way.—Though their intention seems to 
be only to attack the horse, yet the safety both 
of the mother and the children depends on the 
preservation of the animal. ‘The danger raises 
its value ; it seems entitled to claim its preser 
vation at an extraordinary sacrifice. As the 
mariner throws overboard his richest treasures 
to appease the raging waves, so here has neces- 
sity reached a height at which the emotions of 
the heart are dumb before the dark commands 
of instinct ; the latter alone suffers the unhappy 
woman to act in this distress. She seizes her 


second child, whose bodily infirmities have of 


ten made whose 


it an object of anxious care, 
ery even now offends her ear and threatens to 
whet the appetite of the blood-thirsty monsters: 
she seizes it withan involuntary motion, and be 
fore the mother is conscious of what she is do 
ing, it is 


cast out, and—enough of the horrid 


sounded 


had remained some minutes behind 
The an 


soul increases, for again the 


, again close 
euish of her 


heen there 
vreathineg 


murder 
forms are at her side. Pressing the infant to 
her heaving bosom, she casts a look on her boy, 
four years old, who crowds closer 
her knee : ‘* But, dear mother, 1 am good, am 
notI? You will not throw me into the 
like the bawler ?”—* And yet! and yet!” eried 
the wretched woman, in the wild tumult of de 
spair—* 
Away!” 
escape the furies that raged within her, the wo 
man exerted herself, with powerful lash, to ac 
With 


and behind 


and closer to 


snow. 


Thou art good. but God is merciful! ! 
The dreadful deed was done. T'o 


celerate the gallop of the exhausted horse. 


her ravenous 
pursuers, she ea. sinks under her anguish ; 
ection of the infant that she holds 
in her arms— oe the ce a to save it, occupies 


her heart 


her, and the nearer trampling of 


only the reco! 


} ' 
and with difficulty enables 


All at once, two rough paws are laid on het 
shoulders, and the wide open bloody jaws of a: 


enormous wolf hung over her head 


most ravenous beast of the troop. which havin; 







































































as 


partly missed its leap at the sledge is dragged 


along with it, in vain seekmg with its hinder legs 
et wholly on 


for a resting place, to enable it to y 


to the frail velicl The weight of the body of 


} . 
the monster draws the woman backwards—her 





arms raise with the child: half tora from her, 
half abandoned, it becomes the prey of the ra 
venous beast t which hastily carries it into the 
forest.. Exhausted, stunned, senseless, she drops 


the reins, and continues her journey, ignorant 
whether she 

Meantime the fi 
sulated farm house. 


is delivered from her pursters, 


wrest wrows thinner,and anin- 
road leads, 
left 
it leads through 


to whicha side 


appears at amoderate distance, The horse, 


to itself, follows this new path ; 


an open gate, panting; foaming it stands still;— 
and amid a circle of persons who crowd round 
with 


man recovers from her stupification, to throw 


good natured surprise, the unhappy wo 
herself with a loud scream of anguish and hor 
ror into the arms of the nearest human being, 
who appears to her a guardian angel. All leave 
their work; the mistress of the house the kitchen, 
the thresher 
mily, with his axe in his hand, the wood which 
he has 
man: and withamixture of curiosity and pity,to 


the barn, the eldest son of the fa 
just cleft—to assist the unfortunate wo- 


learn, by a hundred inquiries,the circumstances 
of her singular appearance. Refreshed by what 
ever can be procured at the moment, the stran 


ger gradually recovers the power of speech and 


ability to give an intelligible account of the 
dreadful trial which she had undergone. 
The insensibility with which fear and dis 


tress had steeled her heart, begins to disappear: 
but new terrors scize her; the dry eye seeks in 
vain a tear; she is on the brink of boundless mis- 
But her narrative had also excited conflict- 
tho’ 
pity, commiseration, dismay, and abhorrence, 
imposed alike on all the same involuntary si- 


ery. 
ing feelings in the bosoms of her auditors: 


lenee. One only, unable to command the over 


powering emotions of his heart, advanced be- 
fore the rest—it was the young man with the 
axe: his cheeks were pale with affright—his 
wildly rolling eyes flashed ill-omened fire.-— 
* What!” he exclaimed, * three children—thy 
ewn children! the sickly innocent, the deploring 
boy, the infant suckling, all cast out by the mo- 
ther to be devoured by the wolves!—Woman, 
thou art unworthy to live!” And at the same 
instant, the uplifted steel descended with resist- 
less force on the scull of the wretched woman, 
who falls dead at his feet. The perpretrator 
then calmly wipes the blood off the murderous 
axe and returns to his work. 


The dreadful tale speedily came to the know- 
ledge of the magistrates, who caused the un- 
walled avenger to be arrested and brought to 
trial. He was of course sentenced to the pun- 
ishment ordained by the law, but the sentence 
still wanted the sanction of the Emperor. Alex- 
ander, the splendor of whose virtues is only 
rendered more conspicuous by the throne, caus- 


almost to manifest ingratitude to the source of 
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ed all the circumstances of this crime, so extra- 
ordinary in the motives in which it originated, 
to be reported to him in the most awful and de- 
tailed manner. Here, or no where, he thought 
himself 
lesa 


ed on the 


called on to exercise the godlike privi- 





>of merey, by commuting the sentence pass- 
la- 
severe ; and he accordingly sent 
man to the fortress of Dunamunde, 
at the mouth of the Duna, in the Gulf of Riga. 
there to be confiaed to labour during his majes 
ty 


criminal into a condemnation to 


bour not very 


the young n 


s pleasure. 
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TEE REFLECTOR. 


FROM THE NEW YORK STATESMAN. 

To sleep away these bright mornings, when 
every thing i is joyous around you—w hen the sun 
isup and gladdening creation with his smiles— 
when the air is full of balmy fragranee, and eve- 
ry thing is starting into life and beauty, seems 
the blessings which surround us, and which are 
never more forcibly presented to the mifid than 
new vegetable creation, 


in the revival of the 
when it springs from the grave of winter and 
impresses the mind by the most beautiful analo- 
gy of the sublime truth of the soul's immortality. 


What is there which can be put into compari- 


ly rest, of sound bodies, and vigorous under- 


| 
i 
' 
| 
| 
| son with the blessings of daily bread and night 
| standings, of society, of children, and parents, 


and brothers, and friends ? 
ADDISON. 
Conscious of his talents as a writer, he ae- 


«f 


for a thousand pounds, 


knowledged his deficiency in conversation. 
can draw a Dill, said he, 


although I have not a guinea in my pocket.” 


BEAUTY. 

Beauty, what is it? Will not the fairest form 
decay; will not the most blooming countenante 
fade? will not the most elegant figure be crum 
bled to dust? 
happiness, whose 
creature. This is 
tangled, to their destruction. 


Contracted indeed must be their 
affection centres alone in the 
a snare in which some.are en- 
Beauty 
perverts the judgment, inflames the passions, 
Nor are they the most 
happy who are the subjects of these attractions. 


too often 
and captivates the will. 


Pride and vanity are no friends to peace and 
tranquillity. Wherever these dwell, they bring 
uneasiness, jealousy, envy, and torment, with 
them. How soon may bgauty be sullied? He 
who created the dignified form, and so eon- 
structed the features, as to render the counte- 
nance fair and lovely, can as easily change 

into an object of disgust; that what was before 
idolized, shall be avoided,as, offensive and un- 
pleasant. After all, then, what is it? Is it a real 
good, #s it a permanent good ? shall we adore 
that which is*transient and perishing? Rather 
let us recollect ourselves; let us listen to the 





Let us heme ‘what ied voice ot 
Revelation says, ** When thou with rebukes dost 


— ee —_— 


imaginations. 


correct man for iniquity, thou makest his beau 


ty to consume away like a moth, surely every 


man is vanity. ‘Thou prevailest forever against 
him, and he passeth: thou changest his coun 
tenance, and sendest him away.” 

COUNT ROSTOPCHIN. 

This distinguished Russian nobleman, whose 
name is associated with one of the most extra 
ordinary events reeorded in history, died lately 
at Moscow. He was governor of that city at 
the time of the invasion of Russia by Bonaparte, 
and it was under his direction and superinten 
dence that it was destroyed. That fact, for 
some cause, he has denied, but the denial is not 
credited, and the honor of having devised this 
expedient for the deliverance of his country 
yet rests on him., “Moscow, gilded with its 
yolden cupolas, the cradle and tomb of the Rus- 
sian nobility,” contained at that time two hun 
dred and ninety-five churches, and fifteen hun- 
dred mansions, with their gardens and depen 
dencies, intermixed with smaller houses and 
cottages, spread over several leagues of terri 
tory. ‘These edifices, including even the shops, 
are described as all covered with polished anc 
painted iron.—The churches were surrounded 
by a terrace, and several steeples, terminating 
in golden balls, above which was exhibited the 
crescent, and lastly, the cross, denoting the suc 
cessive triumphs of Mahometanism and Chris 
tianity. A single ray of sunshine caused this 
splendid city to glisten with a thousand colors. 
At sight of it the traveller paused, delighted and 
astonished. It reminded him of the prodigies 
with which the oriental poets had amused his 
childhood, while, on entering it, the wealth and 
luxury, the gorgeous spectacles and sumptuous 
festivities, which he witnessed, made him 
imagine himself transported into “a city ol 
kings.” Such is Moscow deseribed to have 
been by one of the historians of the ¢ campaign. 
when the progress of the French invaders led 
to the resolution of devoting it a sacrifice to the 
flames, an idea which was conceived and exe- 
cuted by Count Rostopchin. The details whieh 
Segur has given of the events atte uding it, 
highly interesting. Struck with astonishthent 
at the silence which prevailed, on his approach, 

Napoleon entered the city, and it was long ere 
he could be brought to credit the reports of 
his officers, that .Woscow acas deserted. This 
was a disappointment for which he was not 
pre pare ‘d. Little, however, did he then think 
of the greatness of the mortification which he 
was yet to endure. Ina few hours the alarm 
was sounded that the city was on fire in several 
places. At first it was attributed to the care- 
lessness of the soldiery, and the indignation of 
the Emperor was excited against the supposed 
authors ef the calamity.—But it was soon found 
that these fires owed their origin to other cau 
ses. All efforts to arrest their progress were 

found unavailing. In attempting to escape from 
the place where he had take his residence, the 
Emperor was nearly suifocated—For several 
days and nights this terrible conflagration con- 
tinued, and Moscow became a vast heap of 
ruins. But at the destruction of this splendid 
city, it was not the Russians. but their enemies 
who shed bitter tears!’ In making this saerific e, 
Rostopehin consigned to destruction the noblest 
of his palaces; and he subsequently caused his 
splendid mansion at Woronowo to be also des- 
troyed, inscribiog on the iron gate of a church 


is 











dictates of truth, than be imposed on by our 


which was left standing. this memorial. which 
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the French, shuddering with surprise, read as 
they approached:—*For eiglit years I have 
heen embellishing this place, where I have lived 
happy in the bosom of my family. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of this estate willleave it on your ap- 
proach, while [ have set fire to my house that 
it might not be polluted with your presence. 
frenchmen! [have relinquished to you my two 
houses in Moscow, with furniture to the amount 
of half a million of rubles. Here you will find 
nothing but ashes!” 

These scenes were but of yesterday—but 
where are the actors in them? ‘Alexander the 
Deliverer” is no more, and he who swayed the 
sceptre of uncontrolled sovereignty over so large 
a portion of the globe, rests powerless in the 
tomb; while. in another hemisphere, we behold 
the sepulchre of his rival, the conqueror of na- 
tions, himself so great. and to whom so many, 
either as allies or enemies, owed their greatness. 

“Sic transit gloria mundi,” { Spy. 





SEETCHES OF C 

‘ PROM THE LITERARY CASKET. 
COTEMPORARY FEMALE GENIUS. 

At no period of our history has female genius 





triumphed more than in our days. - At the present 
time there is living no less than twenty-four ladies 
of pre-eminent talent, as writers in various depart- 
ments of literature and philosophy. 

Mrs. Barbauld, distinguished during fifty years, 
by her elegant productiuns in verse and prose. 

Miss Hunnah Moore, for nearly an equal period, 
for various moral and controversial writings ; not in- 
ferior, for style and energy of mind, to any thing 
produced by the other sex. 

Mrs, Jtzdeliffe, who, as a novelist, may be rank- 
ed among the first geniuses of the age and country. 

Miss Edgeworth, a distinguished writer of novels, 
moral composition, and works of education. 

Miss Cullen, the amiable and ingenious authoress 
of Morton and Home, novels distinguished for their 
benevolent sentiments, and spirited compositions, 
honorable alike to her heart and head. 

Mrs. Opie, whose various works in verse and 
prose, are distinguished for their originality, good 
taste, ingenuity, and elegant composition. 

Mrs. Inchhald, who, as a dramatist and novelist, 
has produced various works, which will ever rank 
high among the classics of our language. 

Miss [Zutton, respectable as a novelist, powerful 
as a general writer, and able as a philosophical geo- 
grapher, as proved by her recent works of Africa. 

Niss 7. M. Williams, who, though long resi- 
dent in Paris, may be claimed as an English woman, 
and is an honor to the genius of her countrywomen, 
in history, politics, eloquence and poetry. 

Mrs. Cappe, a lady whose strength of under- 
standing, and power of diction, have led her to 
grapple with subjects of the 'ighest order, as she 
has published several works on theology, education 
and biography. 

Miss Porter, a novelist of the first rank, in the 


powers of eloquent composition, whose Thaddeus 
of Warsaw, and other works, will long be standards 


of the language. 


Miss Benger, who figures with equal distinction 


asa novelist, historian and poet. 


Miss Grant, who has distinguished herself in 


morals, philosophy, and the belles lettres. 
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mind in her Conversations on Natural Philosophy, 
&e. &e. 
Mrs. Lowry, who writes and lectures with great 


ability on mineralogy and geology. 

Migs Owenson, (Lady Morgan) whose cloquent 
writings, moral and political reasoning, are not sur- 
passed by any author of her time. ‘ 

Mrs. Wakefield, compiler of many useful and in- 
genious works forthe use of children and schools. 

Mrs. Jbertson, whose discoveries with the mi- 
croscope on the physiology of plants, rank her high 
among experienced philosophers. 

Miss Herschell, whose ingenuity and industry, in 


astronomical observations, have obtained her a 


splendid reputation throughout the civilized world. 


gu 


| Miss .#¢kin, niece of Mrs. Barbauld, who, soaring 


above productions of mere taste and fancy, has in 


| her memoirs of Elizabeth, proved her powers in 
history and philosophy. 

Miss Graham, the able writer of several volumes 

of travels, which are distinguished for their sound 


philosophy and enlightened views of society. 


M. D’ Arbly, (Miss Burney) -whose Evelina, Ce- 
cilia, Camille, and other novels, place her among 


the first and most original writers of any age. 
Miss Baillie, whose plays on the passions, and 


other productions, ate highly esteemed by every 
| person of taste. 

Resides others of less celebrity, but perhaps 
equal merit, whose names are not present to the re- 
collection of the writer. 

Few persons, till they behold this enumeration, 
will have suspected that our days could boast sucha 

} galaxy of genius in the fair sex ; and it may also be 
| questioned whether the other sex can produce a 
| list, in many respects of superior pretensions. 


—~ 


THE MEDLEY. 




















“FROM GRAVE TO GAY.” 


| 

j 

| 

| 

| 

FROM THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
| OLD MAIDS. 

| With all due deference to wiser heads, we can- 
not believe that the state of “single blessedness” is 
| not the best subject in the world for ridicule.—If it 
| the said ridicule ; if it be an unfortunate one, it 
| shows neither good sense, nor goo/l feelings to ri- 
dicule it.—Ridicule is an exceeding good remedy 
mankind. As it respects ** Gid Muids,”’ that man 
must be avery churl, an unchivalrous, ungallant, 
unjust, shallow sort of a fellow, who undertakes to 


satirize them as a class. If there be any among 
| them who think it really desirable to be married, 
but have been neglected thus far, they are rather 
to be pitied than laughed at. If they do not think 
it desirable, they are not subjects of pity certainly, 
and we think, not the best of all subjects of ridi- 
cule. We know that ignorant, weak-minded peo- 
ple delight in painting them, asa sour, disconsolate, 
unhappy race of beings. But if they were so mis- 
erable as they are represented, what a magnanimous, 
heroical exploit it must be for a gentleman to attack 
and beat them ‘fall hollow!” But that is not so 
easily done.—If we were disposed, and had room, 
we might mention Elizabeth Carter, Hannali More, 


Mrs. Afarcel, who has proved her powers of ' Hannah Adams, and a host of others, the very snan 





be indeed a blessed state, it will hardly admit of | 


for follies, but a very bad one for the misfortunes of | 


67 


of whose pen would put to rout forty dozen of 
their puny satirists. ‘To conclude, a man can 
hardly make a greater mistake than to imagine he 
discovers any wit by the common-place practice of 
ridiculing the elderly maidens, than whom, there is 
no where to be found a more sensible, well-inform 
ed, industrious, benevolent, cheerful, good-tem- 
pered, sociable race of be 


ae 


e lpolery for the Loqua: ity of TVomen. 

It isa very ancient adage, that nature does no 
thing in vain. ‘To women she has giventhe talent 
of talking more frequently as well as more fluently 
than men; she has hkewise endowed them with a 
greater quantity of animation, or what is commonly 
called animal spirits. Why, it may be asked, has 
nature in this article so eminently distinguished wo- 
men from men? For the best and wisest of pur- 


poses. The principal destination of all women is 


to be mothers; hence some qualities peculiar to 


such a destination must necessarily have been be- 


stowed upon them : these qualities are numerous— 
a superior degree of patience, of affection,of minute 
but useful attentions, joined to almost incessant 
speaking. 

Herve, however, I must confine my observations 
to the last conspicuous and eminent accomplish- 
ment. To be occupied with laborious offices,which 
demand cither bodily or mental exertions, and not 
unfrequently both, is allotted to the men. 
causes, besides their comparative natural taciturnity | 
| totally incapacitate them for that loquacity which 

is requisite for amusing and teaching young children 
| to speak. 


These 


But the employments of women are ofa 
more domestic kind. Household affairs, and par- 
ticularly the nursing and training of children, are 
suflicient to engross their attention and to call forth 
| all their ingenuity and active powers. 


The loqua- 
city of women is too often considered by poets, his- 
torians, and unthinking men, as a reproach upon the 

, sex. Men of this description know not what they 

say. Whenthey blame women for speaking much, 

they blame nature for one of her wisest institutions. 

Women speak much—they ought tospeak much— 

nature compels them to speak much; and when 

they do so, they are complying religiously with one 
of her most sacred and useful laws. 


| Cure for a terrible disorder in the mouth, com- 


monly called Scandal.— Take of good nature one 


ounce—of an herb called by the Indians ‘mind 
your own business,’ 1 ounce—mix this with a 
| little *charity for failings,’ and two or three 
| sprigs of * keep your tongue between your teeth’; 
| simmer them together ina vessel made of a 
clay called circumspection, for a short time, and 
| it will be fit for use. 
| Application—The symptoms are a violent 
| itching in the tongue and roof of the mouth, 
which invariably takes place when you are with 
a kind of animals called gossips. When you 
feel a turn of it coming on, take a tea-spoonful 
of the above, hold it to your mouth, which you 
may keep closely shut until vou get home, and 
you will find a complete cure. 





Should you apprehend a relapse, keep a phial 
about you, and on feeling the slighest symptom, 
' repeat the dose 
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FROM THE ALLI,LGHANY DEMOCRAT. 
On the ineonveniencies to which little women are 
subject. 

Me. Eorrorn.—That littheness should give an 
idea of youth is easily accounted for, but Lean 
not see whv a girl who is short in stature should 
bealways treated asif she was in leading strings. 
any more than a gentleman who is under-sized 
should be supposed to be just breeched. Por 
my part, bam turned eighteen, and consequently 
have been a woman these five years; yet they 
seem to look upon me as a perfect baby:—I 
wonder indeed they do not cram me into a 
cradle, and feed me witha pap-spoon. With my 
aunt, it is child every word, and every body else 
calls me little Miss; but when they mean to pay 
an extraordinary compliment, then Tam a pret- 
ty little Lady. When I first came down into 
the country, alady in the neighborhood very 
civilly invited me to come and play with her 
grand daughter, who was eleven years old ; and 
a great bulky fellow who was, they said, my god 
father, most hoisterously took me up in bis arms 
dike Gullivar and his nurse reversed) and fella 
slobbering and nustling me as if I had been ac- 
tually in swaddling clothes. Our visiters never 
fail to bring fruits and sweetmeats with them 
in their pockets for Miss, and | am constantly 
insulted by the civility of your good ladies, who 
are for loading me with slices of rich plum or 
seed cakes of their own making. When I sit 
down to the table, Tam helped very sparingly 
of the meat, as if they thought I had not cut my 
teeth; but my plate is filled with pudding and 
pie, which they take for granted Miss must be 
very fond of. When 1 proposed riding a single 
horse, that was objected to, as no poney could 
be found small enough, and it was even debated 
whether [should be carried before or behind 
the servant. What vexes me still more, how- 
ever, they seem to measure my understanding 
by my person; and as [ am no bigger, they 
conclude me as ignorant as a child: consequent 
ly their conversation with me is most trifling, 
and often borders on the dialect of the pursery. 
One gentlewoman was astonished to hear | 
could write; and another, upon my reading a 
common article out of a newspaper, thought in- 
deed I read mighty well for my age. Ina word, 
Sir, (or in short if you please,) I meet with so 
many of these impertinences, that I am quite 
sick of them. ‘The only remedy I can hope for 
is, to find some one compassionate enough to 
unmiss me, and make a woman of me, by making 
mea wife. Tam &e. 


DOROTHY SHORT. 





THE MAR@RAVINE OF ANSPACH’S REFLECTIONS UPON 
THE GROWTH OF LUXURY. p 

I have often reflected how much luxury has 
increased in London of late years. Down beds, 
soft pillows, and easy seats, are a species of lux- 
ury in which I have never indulged, because 
they tend to enervate the body, and render it 
unfit for fatigue. 1 always make use of hard 
mattresses, and accustom myself to the open 
air in all weather. I literally knew two young 
ladies of high quality, (sisters,) who employed a 
servant with soft hands to raise them gently out 
of bed in the morning! Nothing less than all- 
powerful vanity could make such persons sub- 
mit to the fatigues of the toilette.” 





At Verona, Kelly tells the following anecdote. 
“Signor Barbella promised to take me to a con- 
cert, performed by one family only ; to my very 
great surprise, he took me to a gaol, and intro- 
duced me to the gaoler: we were shown into an 
apartment elegantly furnished, and after we 





| had taken our coficve, had really an excellent 














THE LADIES’ 


GARLAND. 





concert: the performers were, the gaoler, who 
played the double bass; his two eldest sons, 
first and second violin; a third, violoncello; 
his youngest son, the viola; one of his daughters 
presided at the harpsichord; and his two young 
est daughters executed some airs and duets ex- 
tremely well.” 











FROM TUE LITERARY CASKET. 
TO MARY, 

’Tis eve—the stars come down and glow, 

Like blossoms on the waveless deep ; 
The winds are still, the shadows throw 

Abroad their crimson tints, and sweep 
O’er the dim mountains. Far above 

Blue, blue, the bending heavens appear : 
It is, it is the hour of Love, 

And I were blest if thou wert here. 


No sound upon the air is borne, 
Save when the tones of ocean rise, 
Like the wind’s music, when at morn 
It comes and in the pine-grove dies ; 
And peace seems brooding like a dove, 
O’er scenes to every spirit dear : 
It is, it is the hour of Love, 
And I were blest if thou wert here. 


’Tis morn—the light breeze spreads its wing, 
And o’er the chrystal billow flies ; 
Soft music wakes its sweetest string, 
And morning’s flow’ry perfumes rise, 
As incense to the clouds that move 
Like spirits o’er yon skies so clear, 
It is, it is the hour of Love, 
And I were blest if thou wert here. 


The sun is up—the shadows flee— 
And floods of light come through the air, 
Sinking along the flashing sea, . 
As if the beams of heaven were there ! 
The mists that curl thro’ yon bright grove 
Seem beings of a purer sphere : 
It is, it is the hour of Love, 
And I were blest if thou wert here. 


LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY. 


The following is one of a few very pretty Songs 
which are interspersed in the popular Play of 
Nigil; or, The Crown Jewels ; now performing 
with such deserved applause at the Theatre-Roy- 
al, Covent-Garden. 


SONG—Mancaret— Miss Foote. 


Beneath the earth, in her lonely caves, 
And across the unshelter’d moor, 

Above the rocks where the tempest raves, 
And along the wide-water’d shore, 

And by tangled forest, and craggy hili, 
The haunts where the tigers prey, 

Through pain and peril, undaunted still, 
Love will find out the way. 


You may think him timid, so fast he flies, 
And speaks with a tone so mild, 

You may deem that darkness has veil’d his eyes, 
Or believe him a simple child : 

But if she, whose beauty is Love’s delight, 
Be conceal’d from the beam of day, 

Set a thousand guards on that Lady bright— 
Love will find out the way. 


Without a guide, and without a clue, 
Through the realms of unmeasur’d space, 
Where the Dove herself, that returns so true, 
Would be lost in her airy race ; 
Though the nightwind sweep, or the chill rain fall, 
Or the sun dart his fiercest ray, , 
Oh ! Love, unconquer’d, will speed thro’ all, 
Love will find out the way. 





~ 


AMERICAN POETRY AND MUSIC. 
The following beautiful seng from the pen of Mrs. 
Muzzy, of New-York, has been set to music by Mr. 


| Gilfert, and sung with great effect by Mr. Keene, 


at a late Concert inthat city. Mrs. Muzzy was the 
author of the song lately published, “1 left thee 
where I found thee love.” 


** Take back, take back, thy rosy wreath, 
And bind it on some gayer brow ; 

The anxious eye that droops beneath, 
Would make it seem but mock’ry now. 
Take back thy roses, gay and fair, 

The chaplet is not meet for me ! 

This pallid cheek, so bleach’d with care, 
A sad, sad contrast offers thee. 

Take back thy gift—some lighter heart 
May prize thy wreath of blooming flowers, 
Tome they but a pang impart, 

Recalling earlier, happier hours. 

Take back thy dewy gems again, 

While o’er my brow I see them wave ; 

It seems like decking victims stain, 

Like twining garlands o’er a grave.” 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 
LINES. 

‘Since all must end in that wild world, Farewell!”’ 

We met before in childhood’s years, we meet less 
gaily now, 

With secret pangs thy cheek is pale, and clouded 
o’er thy brow ; 

And we must learn to wander on, o’er scenes of wo 
and pain, 

Nor ask from dark futurity if we may meet again. 


Were friends as fond, and love as true, ds dreams or 
fubles tell, 

Say would their value overpay the anguish of fare- 
well? 

When too subdued to cherish hope, too wretched 
to complain, 

We turn from all to weep and say, we ne’er shiall 
meet again. 


Yet will Lhope, though shores and scas must hold 
us now apart, 

That thou mayest come in after years revived iv 
form and heart ; 

Or if our lot in distant lands, life’s weary round or 
dain, 

There is aland I name not here, where we may meet 
again. 


Farewell, farewell; this feeble strain is all unwortby 
thee, 

But gloom and care have fettered now this fancy 
once so free ; 

Yet would I brave a world’s reproach, er brook a 
world’s disdain, 

To hail thee on that joyous day when we shall meet 
again. Z. 





COURTSHIP—sy mrs. caner, 


Authoress of ‘ Lasting Impressions,” a celebrated 
Novel, lately published in London, 
When Baldwin first woo’d, I said Vo. I confess, 
Because I had heard people say 
That the men were so nice, if too soon we said Fes, 
They with scorn would our frankness repay. 
So I blush’d and look’d down— 
Nay endeavour’d to frown, 
And cried—‘‘ Go! you but mean to deceive me.” 
But he smil’d, when I said 
That I ne’er meant to wed, 
And protested he did not believe me. 
Then next he renewed his professions of truth, 
I tried, but in vain, to say No ; 
For I thought it a pity to frown on the youth, 
When a smile could such pleasure bestow. 
So I held out my hand— 
But said, ‘* pray understand— 
If bereafter you slight or deceive me, 
Though sorry to part, 
I shall not break my heart,” 
He smil’d, and seemed to believe me. 


le 





































































